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He was a peace-lover, and he disliked on principle any kind of
'forward' policy, partly because it might be unjust, partly because
it was likely to increase expenditure. In the harsh Bismarckian
age he stood for the humaner liberalism of the mid-nineteenth
century; and the value of that attitude can be appreciated to-day,
when we see to what Bismarckianism led. But unlike Disraeli,
he never really studied or understood the subtler realities of
foreign affairs and the relationships of the Powers. Lord Cromer,
who had intimate experience, and down to 1884 had been a
liberal with radical leanings, pronounced him 'wholly ignorant*
in this domain.z His supporters blamed him for occupying Egypt
in 1882; his adversaries, for abandoning Gordon in 1884. Yet
the first course was inevitable, and the second, though distress-
ing, left no permanent mark on the world. His real fault was
that when he went into Egypt he went half-heartedly and with-
out forethought; and consequently did so on the wrong terms*
Their mischief was only overcome in Egypt itself by Gromer's
extraordinary talent; but outside they prevented Great Britain
right down to 1914 from ever exerting a free and completely
detached influence on the groupings of the other Powers, This
was a real factor in the eventual Armageddon,
We resume now the course of home affairs. Down to the begin-
nings of 1884 the English radicals who returned Gladstone to
power four years earlier had got very little for their votes* Ireland
so constantly 'blocked the way', that in the first three sessions
no large controversial government measure affecting England
was attempted. The year 1880 saw the passage of a Burials Act,
which laid to rest a long-standing nonconformist grievance; and
of the Ground Game Act, which similarly remedied an old com-
plaint of tenant farmers. Chamberlain at the board of trade took
up PlimsolFs work for sailors, and cleverly got through a Sea-
men's Wages Act and a Grain Cargoes Act. In 1881 flogging was
finally abolished in both the army and the navy. 1882 brought
two acts of far-reaching social importance. One, the Married
Women's Property Act (following but greatly extending an act
of 1870), granted to married women for the first time in England
rights of separate ownership over every kind of property, assimilat-
ing them in this respect to the unmarried. The other, the Settled
Land Act, broke down the bars on land transfer, which a dozen
* Lord Zetland, LordCrotnw (1930), p* xai.